THE  FOUR GEORGES
Methodists nevertheless remained Christians, and by his
work among the new urban population Wesley probably
saved the country from that rabid anti-clericalism which
has been so distressing a feature in the recent history of
many another country.
All this time there was another force at work which was
ere long to exercise very great influence indeed, the
Romantic Movement. Until George III had been for
some years on the throne the classical tradition in both
prose and verse was supreme. The heroic couplet, as
perfected by Pope, was the object of every poet, while in
prose Addison had handed on the torch of classicism to
Johnson. The latter towered over his contemporaries like
a Colossus.
"Nothing that was unlovely or of evil report, nothing
that was pinchbeck or sham in the literary world, ever
found favour with his pure, intrepid and clear-sighted
judgment. He was a stalwart champion of what he
liked, and a good hater of what he hated; he loved to
knock down the idols of market-places. . , . That his
own diction was, especially in his earlier work, both
turgid and classical to a somewhat absurd degree is a
small point; it was as a critic, not as a writer that he
was super-excellent/'1
Before Johnson was dead the Romantic Movement was
born, and Gibbon was the last great master of the old
Classical school. The social and political influence of the
Romantic Movement has rarely received in this country
the attention which has rightly been paid to it abroad.
M. Charles Maurras, possibly the greatest living French-
man, has shown how intimately the decay of the old
1 Fletcher, C. R. L.: An Introductory History of England, Vol. IV, p. 220
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